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Studies in the American Race Problem. By Alfred Holt Stone. 

With an Introduction and three Papers by Walter F. Willcox. 

(New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 1908. Pp. xxii, 

555-) 

Mr. Stone's Studies consist of nine papers written for various 
occasions and dealing with general phases of the question, the negro 
in the Yazoo-Mississippi delta, the results of a plantation experiment 
to secure a permanent tenantry, the economic future of the negro, 
white competition, race friction, Mr. Roosevelt and the South, the 
negro in politics, and the mulatto as a problem. Three papers by 
Professor Walter F. Willcox are added, and they deal with negro 
criminality, negro census statistics, and the probable increase of negro 
population. Mr. Stone's chapters, as he tells us, are the by-products 
of a larger work on the general conditions of the negro in America at 
which he has been engaged for some years and which, we are left to 
infer, will be published in the near future. They are, therefore, rather 
loosely connected and in places they tend to overlap. Professor Will- 
cox's papers are more naturally related to one another, and deal with 
more concise phases of the subject. Both gentlemen have made inter- 
esting contributions to the literature on the negro. The former is 
a Southerner and the latter a Northerner, but they seem to be agreed 
in their chief conclusions. 

Mr. Stone is mildly pessimistic. His view is Southern, but it is 
not stated with usual Southern emphasis. " Here ", he says, " is the 
key to my philosophy of race relations: it is the influence of local 
environment and local considerations in determining local attitude. 
This is my explanation of the differences of opinion among people of 
intellectual integrity, upon our so-called race problem. After a decade 
and a half of study, I have no hesitation in laying down the fundamental 
proposition that the attitude of the so-called Anglo-Saxon people toward 
the negro the world over is essentially the same under similar condi- 
tions. I am willing to go one step farther and express the conviction 
that this truth is so well grounded in fact and reason and experience 
that eventually it will be sufficiently recognized to afford a basis for 
mutual toleration and respect among all white people, as regards their 
social and political relations with the negro, and the other inferior or 
backward races with which they are brought into contact" (pp. 6-7). 

This is, probably, the most considerate and reasonable statement of 
the negro question ever made by a Southerner who holds the views 
usually held by his people. We can argue on this basis, although we 
may not agree with it; and the race question has reached a stage of 
advanced development when it may be debated without appeals to 
emotions. 

This does not mean that the reviewer approves of all of Mr. Stone's 
arguments. For example, it does not seem quite a fair argument to 
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say that the negro problem is identical with the general question of 
the treatment of inferiors in India and the Philippines. " If we had 
attempted to apply ", says the author, " to the racial problems which 
have confronted us in the Philippines the same policy which we apply 
to our race problem at home, we should have made ourselves a laughing- 
stock in the eyes of the world " (p. 250). From the context it is evident 
that by our home policy our reconstruction programme is intended. Two 
obvious comments can be made: (1) If we should apply to the Philip- 
pines the policy of exclusion and repression which the South applies 
to the negro we should have insurrection and confusion in a short 
while; and (2) if we should apply to the Southern negro that policy 
of self-development in citizenship, giving local and higher offices to 
the inferior race as rapidly as it shows itself capable of filling them, 
we should soon have a state of affairs which would reduce to insignifi- 
cance the protest of Mississippians in the Indianola post-office incident. 
Mr. Stone is right in referring to the Philippine situation as the typical 
Anglo-Saxon attitude toward the negro, but he is not right in assuming 
that the Southern attitude is the same as that of the government in our 
trans-Pacific possessions. In the South the inferior shall have no 
office whatever ; in the Philippines he shall have all he can safely be 
entrusted with. 

The most interesting point in Professor Willcox's papers is the 
conclusion from census tables that the negro is not increasing in num- 
bers as rapidly as many people have thought, that his proportion of 
increase is declining, and that he is destined to be a smaller social 
factor than at present. These points are made with excellent clearness 
and authority. They show that conditions remaining as they now are 
the negro is in a losing position. Perhaps Professor Willcox would have 
done well to add that it is not necessary to assume that all the con- 
ditions will remain unchanged. It is certain that the negro's loss in 
vital statistics is partly due to his ignorance in regard to his health, 
partly to his carelessness, and partly to a physical constitution not yet 
adapted to our latitude. But if through artificial stimulus the first 
two difficulties should be reduced and if the third should be improved 
by nature, the declining ratio of increase might well be checked. 

John Spencer Bassett. 

Railroad Reorganisation. By Stuart Daggett, Ph.D., Instructor 
in Economics in Harvard University. [Harvard Economic 
Series, Volume IV.] (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 1908. Pp. x, 402.) 

Nothing is more significant as indicating the trend of economic 
science than the wide range of topics which a professional political 
economist is now at liberty to consider. Twenty-five years ago the 
economist would have been obliged to introduce a study of railroad 



